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EDITORIALS 


HOLESALE EFFICIENCY—The costs of distribution 
WW nese past months have come in for a great deal of at- 

tention. And rightly so, for they have given every 
indication of getting out of hand. What with all time high 
freight rates, combined with less than car and truck load orders 
by the distributors. The wholesaler, hard put to meet the stiff 
competition of the national and voluntary chains, the super 
markets and the many groups of retail buying organizations, 
has been the object of much criticism with respect to costs. He 
has been told many times over, particularly in the last few 
weeks, that if he doesn’t streamline his operations, and fast, 
he will soon find himself on the outside looking in. 


Probably no one knows this better than the wholesaler him- 
self. Simple arithmetic tells him that to survive, the wholesale- 
retail expense, plus a profit for each, must be kept as low or 
lower than those of the competition performing the same opera- 
tions under one management. The $64 question is just how 
this can be done. Many good suggestions have been made to 
improve the efficiency of the wholesale-retail team and surely 
this is all important, but an essential preliminary requirement 
is an efficient management of each unit of the team. Successful 
merchants know that it is the basic function of management 
to recognize and promote the profitable items. Few indeed would 
disagree with this statement. The difficulty lies in the fact that 
all too many executives, day after day, year after year, fail to 
recognize those profitable items. Speaking on the subject before 
Texas wholesalers last week, Mr. Charles Ragland, President of 
the U. S. Wholesale Grocers Association, said that canned foods 
currently account for 25.98 percent of the total profit in the dry 
grocery sales of his company. (The reader might do well to 
pause here and roll that figure over his tongue for a few 
minutes.) Assuming that this figure is representative of the 
average wholesale operation, and we believe it is, then it is 
highly possible that more attention to canned foods might be 
the $64 answer. 


Then, too, any discussion of the wholesale function would not 
be complete without mention of present day buying policies. 
Dis ributors, meeting all over the country in recent weeks, have 
avo led this phase as if it were poison—as it no doubt is. Far 
be it from the Editor of this column to attempt to define the 
term “wholesaler”. Suffice it to say that wholesale quantities 
are popularly accepted as representing reasonably large 
amounts. It is quite obvious then, that the wholesaler is not 
in facet a wholesaler when he ceases to buy in quantity. We 
subrit that unless he returns to the basic economic function 
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of handling goods in quantity, with resulting savings in cost, he 
is doomed to extinction. 

Over in New York City a new company has been formed—the 
inspiration of a broker, a chain store executive and various 
transportation experts. The firm provides long term storage, 
transit warehouse, segregation, selection and consolidation of 
stock with complete rail, steamship and trucking connections to 
the Metropolitan area and beyond—in other words, a true 
wholesale service. The firm presently aims to service the whole- 
saler as well as retail chain, and other buying organizations, 
and it will be interesting to watch its development. Unless we 
miss our guess by a wide margin, either the wholesalers them- 
selves will combine to develop operations of this kind in the 
larger markets, or find themselves without a job, for it is hardly 
likely that the distributive system can support an additional link 
in the chain. . 


GRADUATES—It is a real pleasure to bring to our readers 
with this issue, the 1950 graduating class of the Food Technol- 
ogy course at Oregon State College. Our only regret is that 
we cannot more faithfully reproduce the attractive brochure 
issued by the college complete with photograph of each of the 
graduates. These 38 young men and hundreds more like them 
all over the country, completing courses of study specifically 
designed to train them for service in the food processing indus- 
try, are the industry’s guarantee of future progress. As they 
are increasingly absorbed in the nation’s canning and freezing 
firms, there is readily apparent an increased awareness of the 
importance of quality control, research, packaging, sales and 
merchandising, in the processing field. 

Professor Wiegand, who pioneered the work at Oregon back 
in 1919 and present head of the Food Technology Department, 
advises that contracts for a new million dollar building and 
equipment will be let next month. These new facilities, he says, 
will enable the college to perform a greater and more complete 
service. 


CANNERS DIRECTORY—The National Canners Associa- 
tion is planning to publish the 1950 Directory of Canners in ad- 
vance of the packing season this year, much earlier than in 
the past. It isn’t hard to foresee the advantages in this move 
nor is it difficult to understand that it is not possible without 
full and complete cooperation of every canner. The necessary 
forms are in the hands of every packer now. In but a few 
minutes time, they can be filled in and dropped in the mail 
basket. Do it NOW. 
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GAIR 


CORRUGATED SHIPPING 
CONTAINERS 


Solid Fibre Domestic | 
and Weatherproof Export 
Shipping Containers 


Each year more canners 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, INc. 


155 E. 44th STREET ¢ NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


and freezers of peas and 


lima beans use Hamachek 


Viners and equipment to: 


@ IMPROVE QUALITY 
@ INCREASE PROFITS 


@ MEET COMPETITIVE 
CONDITIONS 


_ MACHINE COMPANY | 


BALTIMORE, 
MD. 


KEWAUNEE WISCONSIN 
ESTABLISHED 1880+INCORPORATED 1924 


: PEA AND BEAN HULLING SPECIALISTS 
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NEW CASE UNPACKER DESIGN 


A new production model of an Auto- 
matie Case Unpacker which incorporates 
special features of interest to bottlers, 
food packers, canneries, and other users 
of new and refillable containers, has 
just been announced. 


The machine automatically removes 
standard containers from cartons, deep 
or shallow cases and trays. It empties 
filled or partially filled cases, discharges 
containers into a continuous conveyor, 
and releases empty cases to a conveyor 
on either left or right side of the ma- 
chine. 


NEW CASE UNPACKER 


Overall dimensions of the new Auto- 
matic Case Unpacker are 6 x 6 x 6 ft. 
Cases can be handled in sizes ranging 
from 15 to 24 in. length, 10% to 17% in. 
width, and 7% to 12% in. height. 
Change-over to different size containers 
or cases is accomplished in a few min- 
utes by adjusting readily accessible con- 
trols. 

An electrically - controlled hydraulic 
system is used to impart motion to the 
major components of the Unpacker. The 
electric circuit automatically determines 
the proper sequence of operations—no 
operation can begin unless the preceding 
operation has been completed. In this 
manner, the machine adjusts itself auto- 
matically to the rate at which cases are 
rresented to it. 

Nailure of associated conveyor equip- 
ment will automatically halt the Un- 
packer. It-will resume operation when 
the trouble is eliminated. Colored signal 
lights eall the attention of the operator 
to any unusual conditions—the same 
livhts identify the type of fault. If the 
oporator fails to notice the warning 
sivnals, the machine will stop and will 
recuire manual resetting. Numerous 
saiety features are built into the ma- 
chine to eliminate all possible damage 
an! to insure safety of operators. 

‘peed of the new-design Unpacker is 
va)iable within a range of 4-15 cycles 
pe’ minute—output equals the number 
of containers times the cye ic rate. The 
Present design includes grippers which 
har dle all types of small neck bottles 
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with crown or screw caps—as used for 
beer, soft drinks, catsup. New gripper 
designs will be available in the near fu- 
ture for handling large neck bottles and 
other containers. 


An automatic case dumper and an 
automatic flap opener are two auxiliary 
pieces of equipment made for use with 
the Unpacker. The case dumper over- 
turns empty cases in order to remove 
broken glass, bottle caps and other 
debris, taking the case from the con- 
veyor and re-depositing them on the con- 
veyor after dumping. The automatic 
flap opener attaches to the sides of the 
conveyor which brings full cases to the 
Unpacker. This auxiliary mechanism is 
useful on fibre carton-type cases that 
have a closed top. 


The equipment is manufactured by 
Edward Ermold Company, 652 Hudson 
Street, New York City. 


Pare 
GRAPE 
Juice 


NEW DESIGN 


A new, “family-size” bottle with a 
product-related.design will be introduced 
shortly by the Welch Grape Juice Co. 
of Westfield, N. Y. Lighter in weight 
than its predecessor, Welch’s new bottle, 
(see cut), was developed by the Thatcher 
Glass Manufacturing Co., Ine. of El- 
mira, N. Y. It holds 24 oz. and will re- 
place the former quart and pint contain- 
ers. Most striking feature of the newly- 
adopted container is a raised cluster of 
grapes, blown-in-glass on the front and 
back shoulders. 


TUMBLER UNSCRAMBLER 


Tumblers and other tapered containers 
can now be unscrambled at high speeds 
on a new Straightline Unscrambling 
Table. 


The principal difficulty encountered in 
the handling of groups or masses of 
tapered tumblers is their -tendency to 
fall over or surge upwards away from 
the conveyor belt when they are crowded 
together. This difficulty arises because 
the mouth of the container is wider than 
its base, and the containers tend to ride 
upwards against each other along their 
tapered sides. 


TUMBLER UNSCRAMBLER 


The new development consists of a 
carefully: located steel plate which is 
placed above the moving belts of the 
Unscrambling Table so that its under- 
surface just clears the tops of the tap- 
ered tumblers. The tumblers are, there- 
fore, prevented from either tipping over 
or pushing upward. The restraining 
plate is provided with vertical adjust- 
ments so that it can be accommodated to 
suit any particular size of container. In 
addition to efficiently handling tapered 
tumblers, the Straightline Unscrambler 
can handle not only conventional round 
containers, but also ovals, flasks and 
other odd or irregular shaped containers. 


Manufactured by Island Equipment 
Corp., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


GAIR PROFITS 


Combined profits of the Robert Gair 
Company, Inc. and its wholly owned do- 
mestic Canadian subsidiaries, for the 
year ending December 31, 1949 was 
$3,430,124 of which $2,254,500 was de- 
rived from operations in the United 
States and $1,175,624 from Canada, 
equal to $1.73 per share on common stock 
outstanding after dividends of $1.20 per 
share on preferred stock. 


Comparable figures for 1948 amounted 
to $5,103,058 of which $3,908,178 was 
earned in the United States and $1,194,- 
871 in Canada, equivalent to $2.67 per 
common share after dividends of $358,- 
575 on preferred stock. 
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RILEY URGES HIGHER 
SUGAR QUOTA 


Public concern over disclosures as to 
potato, butter and other food surpluses 
should no longer divert attention from 
the continuation of artificial restrictions 
in sugar supplies for the American con- 
sumer, according to a statement by John 
J. Riley, Secretary of the American Bot- 
tlers of Carbonated Beverages. 

Pointing out that the Secretary of 
Agriculture has officially fixed his deter- 
mination of 1950 permitted sugar sup- 
ply at a figure below actual sugar dis- 
tribution in 1949, Mr. Riley urged a 
prompt revision upward in the overall 
sugar quota to “fulfill the pledge of pro- 
tection for the welfare of sugar consum- 
ers, which is clearly set forth in the 
Sugar Act of 1948.” Otherwise, he said, 
“the steadily growing American popula- 
tion will be kept in a strait jacket which 
has already forced our per capita supply 
of sugar to a point considerably below 
consumption during the depression years 
of the Nineteen Thirties.” 

Mr. Riley’s statement follows: 


“Disclosures as to unmanageable sur- 
pluses of potatoes, butter and other foods 
are a cause for real concern. But they 
should no longer divert the public’s at- 
tention from governmental restrictions 
which have created an artificial shortage 
in the supply of sugar that is being made 
available to American consumers for this 
calendar year. Here is no problem of 
dumping surplus foods that are spoiling 
in storage; it is just the simple matter 
of inducing our government to let into 
our markets sufficient sugar fully to 
meet consumer needs. 


“All that has to be done is for the 
Secretary of Agriculture, who controls 
to the last pound the amount of sugar 
which can enter our market, to increase 
promptly his official determination of 
our 1950 sugar requirements, and thus 
to fulfill the pledge of protection for the 
welfare of sugar consumers, which is 
clearly set forth in the Sugar Act of 
1948. 


“His present determination of 7,500,- 
000 tons, raw value, as the 1950 supply, 
is actually 78,409 tons less than the total 
distribution which the Department of 
Agriculture has reported for last year. 
Unless this determination is revised up- 
ward, the steadily growing American 
population will be kept in a strait jacket 
which has already forced our per capita 
supply of sugar to a point considerably 
below consumption during the depression 
years of the Nineteen Thirties. 


“So far as mainland United States is 
concerned, sugar production has been 
officially recognized as a necessarily ex- 
pensive industry. It regularly falls short 
of meeting our consumption needs. Tra- 
ditionally, nearby Cuba is our largest 
and most dependable supplier. Right 
now, that island is approaching the peak 
of its annual sugar cane harvest. There 
is plenty of sugar available just 90 miles 
from our mainland. But, if we now allot 
Cuba a quota less than we shall need 


before the year ends, we cannot blame 
her for selling the balance in world mar- 
kets. Then, as 1950 draws to a close, the 
cost of our present restriction of the 
Cuban sugar quota will fall with in- 
creasing severity on 150,000,000 Ameri- 
can consumers, who are already paying 
about $600,000,000 more than pre-war 
for their annual sugar supply. 


“Granted that we have a_ national 
headache in our potato and butter sur- 
pluses, there is no reason or excuse for 
buying into another headache in terms 
of an eventual sugar shortage that will 
be the inevitable result of our present 
policy of restriction.” 


GRAVITY LIQUID FILLER 


NEW TYPE SPOUT FOR FILLER 


A new line of gravity liquid filling 
machines with a gravity spout without 
any packing, has just been introduced. 

A spout of this type eliminates many 
shortcomings of conventional type grav- 
ity fillers such as contamination and 
dripping. Because the spout has no pack- 
ing, there can be no accumulation of 
material jamming of spouts and is read- 
ily cleanable. 

There is no pump or motor and just a 
minimum of moving parts. Designed to 
fill all size containers from fractional 
ounces (%4” mouth opening) to 2 gal- 
lons. The liquid flows by gravity from 
an overhead tank (the higher’ the 
greater pressure) into the header of the 
gravity filler which is tapped to each 
spout. The interior of the header is 
accessible for thorough cleaning. Avail- 
able in models from 5 to 12 spouts, with 
or without conveyor. All metallic parts in 
contact with filling substance are made 
of stainless steel. Parts can be supplied 
in brass, nickel plate and others if re- 
quested, 
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The line is manufactured by the MRM 
Company, Inc., 191 Berry Street, Brook- 
lyn 11, New York. 


ANCHOR HOCKING 
CONSOLIDATES DIVISION 
OFFICES 


Anchor Hocking Glass Corporation 
announces the consolidation of its Con- 
tainer, Closure and Tableware display 
and sales offices in new, enlarged head- 
quarters at 1287 Union Commerce Build- 
ing, 925 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 14, 
Ohio. 

The Container and Closure Division 
Offices were formerly located in the Re- 
public Building while Tableware Divi- 
sion headquarters were previously main- 
tained at 518 Union Commerce Building. 

The consolidation was made in order 
to more efficiently handle the Corpora- 
tion’s expanding business in the Cleve- 
land area. The new offices, combined for 
the first time in Cleveland, provide in- 
creased facilities for display and sales of 
Anchor Hocking’s tableware, household, 
restaurant and bar glassware, glass con- 
tainers and its extensive line of metal 
and plastic closures. 

The Company’s Container and Closure 
Division is represented in Cleveland by 
J. H. Ferris, while the Tableware, 
Household, Restaurant and Bar Glass- 
ware Division is represented by H. P. 
Bow, Manager, and C. T. Bow. 


JOINS PICKLE COMPANY 


David B. Olwin, the third generation 
of the family to contribute to the suc- 
cess of the business, has joined the Sales 
Department of the Central City Pickle 
Company of Peoria, Illinois. Mr. Olwin’s 
father, J. B. Olwin, is President of the 
firm, which was established in 1892 by 
his father, William G. Olwin. The com- 
pany operates plants at Bailey, Michi- 
gan and Des Moines, Iowa. 


ARTHUR C. OPPENHEIMER 


Arthur C. Oppenheimer, who rose 
from office boy to head a multi-million 
dollar dried fruit firm, died at San Fran- 
cisco, California, March 3, at the age of 
65 years. At the time of his passing he 
was general manager of Rosenberg Bros. 
& Co., the world’s largest processors of 
dried fruits and nuts. In 1947, when 
president of the firm, he negotiated sale 
of the business to the Consolidated Gro- 
cers Corp., of Chicago for $18,000,000, 
one of the largest cash transactions in 
the recent history of California. 

A native of Sonora, California, Mr. 
Oppenheimer joined Rosenberg Bros. & 
Co. at the age of 15, this being a concern 
founded in San Francisco in 1893 by his 
cousins, Abraham, Adolph and Max Ros- 
enberg. He is survived by his widow, 
Martha K.; a son, Arthur C. Oppen- 
heimer II, and two daughters, Mrs. 
Clyde G. Whelden and Mrs. Clarence C. 
Kane. 
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38 FOOD TECHNOLOGY GRADUATES READY 


The Food Technology Department at 
Oregon State College is a pioneer among 
colleges training men in food technology. 
Established in 1919, the curriculum has 
grown and expanded to include many 
phases of the food processing industry. 
Today the graduate and under-graduate 
work represents the training necessary 
for men who want a career in the food 
industries. 

The Seafoods Laboratory at Astoria is 
a branch of the department. Its work is 
focused around the development of sci- 
entific research in the field of fish util- 
ization. Since its organization in 1938, 
much work has been done on improved 
and new products for the fishing indus- 
try. Student work on marine products 
is made possible at the laboratory. 


The Canners and Frozen Food Packers 
School, given in February each year, 
provides an opportunity for men in in- 
dustry to come to the college for a “re- 
fresher” course. Speakers from the col- 
lege staff and from industry help to 
make this school of vital interest to Pa- 
cifie Coast processors. 


Dear Businessman: 


Every business has its prob- 
lems. Some are technical; some 
are of a business nature; others 
include sales promotion and prob- 
lems of consumer acceptance. 


The graduates introduced on the 
following pages have an interest 
in these problems. We have been 
trained in the scientific skills, 
and reasoning methods for delving 
into them, through a minimum of 
four years of food technology 
Study. 


We have also had practical 
experience in various fields, as 
outlined individually for each 
graduate. We realize, however, 
that we still have a major part 
of our education ahead of us. 

We know that we must fulfill 
a ceed in the business whose aims 
We hope to serve. 


herefore, if you, as a pros- 
Pe tive employer, have ANY prob- 
le. which any of the graduates 
1: ted on the following pages 
m: ht help you solve, we earn- 
es ly invite your inquiry. 


THE GRADUATES - 1950 
Food Technology Department 


Oregon State College 
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Are you looking for trained 
men? Here are 38 new money- 
makers to step into your organiza- 
tion. Production, quality control, 
sales, field work, research, business 
—these positions place a challenge 
before our 1950 Food Technology 
graduates. 

These young men are “ready and 
willing” to go to work, to face the 
problems which your organization 
offers. And more, they are ready 
to learn the specific needs of your 
job. 

The Food Technology Depart- 
ment at Oregon State College is 
again proud to present its gradv- 
ates to the food industry.—E. H. 
WIEGAND, Head, Food Technol- 
ogy Department, Oregon State Col- 
lege, Corvallis, Oregon. 
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Ralph G. Beardslee, age 23, single, 
2860 Arnold Way. Education—Option in 
Inspection and Control. Supporting work 
in Science, Business, and Social Science. 
Experience—1 summer, Blue Lake Pack- 
ers, Salem; 1 summer, Stokely Van 
Camp, Kent, Washington. Available— 
April, 1950. 


Thomas L. Brozene, age 24, married, 
one child, 1704 May Street. Education— 
Option in Quality Control. Supporting 
work in Science and Business. Experi- 
ence—6 months, Jantzen Knitting Mills; 
2 summers, Pictsweet Foods, Inc.; 3 
years, U. S. Navy. Availa»'e — June, 
1950. 


Thomas E. Campbell, age 24, married, 
1362 S. Adams Street. HEducation—Op- 
tion in Quality Control. Supporting work 
in Science. Experience—2 summers, 
Downtown Transfer Co., Portland; 1 
summer, R. D. Bodle Co., Portland, Kent, 
Washington; 3 years, U. S.. Navy. Avail- 
able—June, 1950. 


Robert L. Conroy, age 27, married, 
Avondale Apartments, No. 21. Educa- 
tion — Option in Business Administra- 
tion. Supporting work in Production, 
Marketing, Statistics. Experience —1 
summer, Birds Eye-Snider, Hillsboro; 
3 years, Foreman, livestock ranch; 2 
years, U. S. Army. Available—April 10, 
1950. 


Richard M. Diehl, age 24, married, 
B-11-1, Adair Village, Oregon. Educa- 
tion—Option in Marketing and Control. 
Supporting work in Chemistry and Busi- 
ness. Experience—1 summer, Blue Lake 
Packers, Salem; 6 months, Mira Vista 
Creamery, 4 months, Radio Sales and 


COURSE OF STUDY 


Science—Chemistry: General, Organic 
and Biochemistry, Quantitative; Botany: 
General and Plant Physiology; Mathe- 
matics; Physics; Bacteriology. 


Agricultural Sciences — Horticulture; 
Vegetable Crops for Processing; Ento- 
mology. 


Engineering—Food Plant Mechanics; 
Refrigeration and Cold Storage. 


Social Science — Economics; Psychol- 
ogy; American Government; Interna- 
tional Government. 


Business Administration— Production 
and Management; Accounting; Market- 
ing; Business Law; Human Relations in 
Business and Industry; Applied Psy- 
chology. 

Courses in the fundamental principles 
of food processing include this work in 


Food Technology — Food Preservation 
—Fruits, Vegetables, Meat, Fish—Can- 
ning, Freezing, Dehydration, Smoking; 
Preserves, Jellies, and Beverages; Food 
Processing Control Methods; Industrial 
Food Fermentations; Plant Layout and 
Equipment; Pure Food Laws and Food 
Inspection; Plant Sanitation; Research 
Methods. - 


Service Store, 1 month, Union Ice Com- 
pany, all in Berkeley; 2% years, U. S. 
Army. Available—June, 1950. 


Kenneth T. Duggan, age 34, married, 
242 N. 7th Street. Education—B.S., Bac- 
teriology, Oregon State College. M.S., 
Major in Food Technology, Minor in 
Bacteriology, Oregon State College. Ex- 
perience —2 years, Research Assistant, 
Food Technology Department, Experi- 
ment Station, OSC; 4 years, U. S. Navy. 
Available—June, 1950. 


Kenneth Elliot, age 22, married, 1857 
Tyler Street. Education — Option in 
Field Work. Supporting work in Horti- 
culture, Science, and Business. Experi- 
ence—1 summer, Bridgeford Co., On- 
tario; 1 summer, Blue Lake Packers, 
Salem; 2 summers, Simplot Co., Adrian; 
5 summers, farm labor; 1% years, U. S. 
Navy. Available—June, 1950. 


Harley L. Flaherty, age 25, single, 
309 N. 26th Street. Hducation—Option 
in Sales. Supporting work in Business 
and Horticulture. Experience—4 months, 
Production and Marketing Adm.; 3 years 
Army Air Force. Available—April, 1950. 


Richard LeRoy Fortner, age 24, mar- 
ried, one child, Rt. 4, Box 58 Sunset 
Hills Road. Education—Option in Pro- 
duction. Supporting work in Mechanical 
Engineering. Experience—1 summer, 
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Seafoods Lab., Astoria; 4 years, Re- 
frigeration Service Co., Los Angeles; 
1% years, So. Calif. Edison Co., 2% 
years, U. S. Navy. Available — June, 
1950. 


Philip E. Gilbert, age 26, married, two 
children, 234 The Mall. Education—Op- 
tion in Research and Quality Control. 
Supporting work in Chemistry, Re- 
search, and Statistics. Experience —1 
year, Clapps Baby Foods, San Jose; 1 
summer, Barron-Grey Canning Co., San 
Jose; 1 summer Birds Eye-Snider, Hills- 
boro; 1 summer, Midwest Frozen Foods 
Council, Inc., Benton Harbor, Mich.; 3 
years, Food Technology Dept., OSC, lab- 
oratory and research assistant. Avail- 
able—June, 1950. 


Robert Hale, age 28, married, two chil- 
dren, Rt. 1, Box 732, Reno, Nevada. Edu- 
cation—Option in Business Administra- 
tion. Supporting work in Personnel and 
Labor Economics. Experience—1 year, 
Playground director, San Francisco Rec- 
reation Commission; 1 year, Sash and 
Door Mill; 4 years, Army Air Force. 
Available—January, 1950. 


Harold V. Hagerty, age 24, married, 
2305 Monroe Street. Education—Option 
in Quality Control. Supporting work in 
Chemistry, Bacteriology, and Business. 
Experience —1 summer, American Pot- 
ash and Chemical Corp., Trona, Califor- 
nia; 1 summer, Production and Market- 
ing Adm. Available—April, 1950. 


Robert L. Hollen, age 21, married, 512 
S. 138th Street. Hducation — Option in 
Inspection and Control. Supporting work 
in Chemistry, Mathematics, and Busi- 
ness. Experience —3 months, Produc- 
tion and Marketing Adm. Available— 
June, 1950. 


James G. Howells, age 26, married, 
336 N. 10th Street, Apt. 1. Hducation 
— Supporting work in Science, Social 
Science and Business Administration. 
Experience —2 summers, Albany Seed 
and Feed Co., Albany; 1 summer, U. S. 
Fishery Products Laboratory, Ketchi- 
kan, Alaska; 4 years, U. S. Navy. Avail- 
able—January, 1950. 


E. Randall Johnson, age 23, married, 
37 N. 27th Street. Hducation—B.S. in 
Food Technology. M.S., Food Technol- 
ogy, Minor in Business Administration. 
Experience—5 months, Knight Packing 
Co., Portland; 3 months, Vanguard, Inc., 
Portland; 3 months, Food Technology 
Dept., OSC, laboratory assistant; 2% 
years, U. S. Navy. Available — June, 
1950. 


George C. Kingston, age 24, married, 
457 Washington Street. Education—Op- 
tion in Inspection and Control. Support- 
ing work in Science, Business, and Social 
Science. Experience—3 months, Libby, 
McNeill and Libby; 3 months, Produc- 
tion and Marketing Adm.; 2% years, 
U.S. Army. Available—June, 1950. 


Harvey C. Knapp, Jr., age 25, mar- 
ried, 1248% Jefferson Street. Education 
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— Option in Production. Supporting 
work in Science and Business. Experi- 
ence—l1 year, Safeway Stores, Inc.; 1 
year, Mercer Steel Co., Soule Steel Co.; 
2% years, U. S. Army. Available—June, 
1950. 


George V. Leipzig, age 25, married, 
two children, C-1-4 Adair Village, Ore- 
gon. Education — Option in Inspection 
and Control. Supporting work in Busi- 
ness and Science. Experience—6 months, 
Gresham Berry Growers; 3 years, U. S. 
Army. Available—April, 1950. 


Glen A. Lundeen, age 27, married, 23 
Campus Court. Education—B.S., Food 
Technology, Univ. of Calif. M.S., Food 
Technology, Minor in Horticulture, OSC. 
Additional work completed: Biochemis- 
try, 19 credits; Bacteriology, 15 credits; 
Adv. Plant Physiol., 6 credits. Exuperi- 
ence —1 summer, Blue Lake Packers, 
Salem; 1 summer, Western Electric Co.; 
10 summers, farming; 38 years, U. S. 
Army Air Force. Available—January, 
1950. 


Darrell L. Magee, age 25, single, 513 
N.W. 4th St., Pendleton Oregon. Edu- 
cation—Option in General Food Tech. 
Supporting work in Science, Business 
Administration, and Social Science. Ex- 
perience —6 summers, Smith Canning 
Co., Pendleton; 1 summer, Snow Crop 
Marketers; 2 years, Merchant Marine. 
Available—June, 1950. 


James E. McGee, age 22, single, 309 
N. 26th Street. Hducation—Option in 
Sales. Supporting work in Business, En- 
gineering, and Science. Experience — 
2 summers, Stubbs Warehouse, Yakima; 
5 summers, California Packing Corp., 
Yakima. Available—June, 1950. 


Arthur L. McKay, age 24, single, 
Route 3, Albany. Education—Option in 
Inspection and Control. Supporting work 
in Science, Business Administration, and 
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Social Science. Experience—1 summer, 
Blue Lake Packers, Salem; 1 summer, 
McClellan, McFeeley and Prior, Van- 
couver, B. C.; 1 summer, U. S. Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, Alaska; 2 years, U. S. 
Navy. Available—June, 1950. 


Alan G. Mitchell, age 30, married, No. 
3, Campus Court. Education—Option in 
Production. Supporting work in Chem- 
istry, Fruit and Vegetable Crops. Ex- 
perience—3 years, Georgian Bay Fruit 
Growers, Thornbury, Ontario, Canada; 
1 summer, R. D. Bodle Co., Seattle; 9 
months, Food Technology Dept., OSC. 
laboratory assistant; 4 years, Royal 
Canadian Air Force. Available—June, 
1950. 


Eric R. Nelson, age 25, married, two 
children, B-21-4 Adair Village, Oregon. 
Education — Option in Inspection and 
Control. Supporting work in Science, 
Social Science, and Business Adminis- 
tration. Experience—2 years, U. S. 
Army. Available—June, 1950. 


Oran D. Newton, age 27, married, one 
child, Mall Apts. Hducation—Option in 
Marketing. Supporting work in Science 
and Business. Experience—4_ years, 
Safeway Stores, Inc.; 1 year, Kienow’s 
Food Stores, Portland; 1 year, Mer. 
Mall Apartments, OSC; 1 summer, 
Teller Construction Co., Portland; 3% 
years, U. S. Navy. Available — April, 
1950. 


Husain A. B. Parpia, age 27, single, 
Food Technology Department. Educa- 
tion—B.S., Major in Microbiology and 
Chemistry, Univ. of Bombay. M.S., Food 
Technology, Minor in Dairy Manufac- 
ture, OSC. All additional work toward 
Ph.D. except thesis. Experience—1 year, 
Dairy Department Research Asst.; 1 
year, Food Tech. Dept. Fellowship; sum- 
mer work, Richmond Chase Co., San 
Jose, Hunt Foods, Inc., Salem, Califor- 
nia Packing Corp., Oakland and Salem, 
Paragon Packing Co., Astoria, Blue 
Lake Packers, Salem. Available — Au- 
gust, 1950. 


William A. Rice, age 25, single, 419 5S. 
13th Street. Education—Option in Pro- 
duction. Supporting work in Business 
and Horticulture. Experience—4 months, 
Tillamook Cheese Assn., Oretown; 3 
months, Alderman Farms, Dayton; 3'2 
months, Blue Mountain Canneries, Day- 
ton, Washington, and Buhl, Idaho; 2 
years, U. S. Army. Available — June, 
1950. 


Kar! Robe, age 29, single, 2500 Monroe 
Street. Education—Minor in Bacteriol- 
ogy. Supporting work in Journalism, 
Business Administration, and Chemistry. 
Experience—1 year, Commercial Photoz- 
rapher; 1 summer, National Biscuit Co. 
Analytical Lab., New York City; 1 sum- 
mer, Production and Marketing Adm., 
and Northwest Packing Corp., Portland; 
1 year, Sales; 3 years, Lockheed Air- 
craft Corp., Burbank; 3% years, U. 5. 
Army Air Force. Available—June, 1950. 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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TRI-STATE MEETING 


The Spring Meeting of the Tri-State 
Packers Association will be held in con- 
nection with the Short Course for Tri- 
State canners at the Lord Baltimore 
Hotel, March 22, 23 and 24. The Spring 
Meeting portion of the program will con- 
sist of two sessions, one on Wednesday 
morning, March 22, and another in the 
afternoon. The Short Course will begin 
on Wednesday night and_ continue 
through Friday afternoon. 


OLD GUARD DINNER AT 
TRI-STATE MEETING 


A sectional dinner of the Old Guard 
Society, similar to those held at the Wis- 
consin Canners and New York Canners 
meetings last fall, will be held at the 
Spring Meeting of the Tri-State Packers 
Association on Thursday evening, March 
28 at 7 o’clock. The charge will be $7.00 
per person and guests will be welcome at 
the same price. Although the sessions 
of the meeting will be held at the Lord 
Baltimore Hotel, the Old Guard Dinner 
will be held just around the corner at 
the Emerson Hotel. Those who plan 
to attend are asked to forward checks 
made out to the Old Guard Society direct 
to John Dingee, Crown Can Company, 
Erie Avenue & H Street, Philadelphia 
34, Pennylvania. Reservations should be 
made at once so that provision can be 
made to take care of you. 


EXPANSION PLANS 


Mask & Gay Food Products Company, 
Brooks, Georgia packers of meat stews 
and gravies, and specializing in Bruns- 
wick Stew, plans to expand production 
facilities to meet increased demands for 
its products. 


BUYS WISCONSIN PLANT 


A group of Hillsboro and Viola, Wis- 
consin business men have bought the 
Dorchester Canning Company plant at 
Hillsboro and will operate as the Hills- 
boro Canning Company. Annual produc- 
tion of the plant is about 150,000 cases 
of corn and peas. The group consists of 
E. \. Hofmeister, Earl Robinson, Willis 
Hofmeister, Roy Freck, Donald Froday, 
an’ Dr. Peter Leuther. 


FRANK CORSE RETIRES 


lank W. Corse, for many years Sec- 
rete: y of Charles G. Summers, Jr., Inc., 
New Freedom, Pennsylvania packers of 
“Suverfine” canned vegetables, retired 
as‘. Marsh 1 from active participation 
m ihe business. His son, William F. 
Cor.., who is plant engineer for the firm, 
will succeed him as Secretary of the 
company. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


SANITATION CONFERENCES 


Two one-day Sanitation Conferences 
for the New York State canners are 
scheduled to be held in the near future. 
On Tuesday, April 4, a one-day session 
will be held at Jordan Hall, Geneva Ex- 
periment Station at Geneva, and on the 
following day, April 5, the same pro- 
gram will be presented in the Chinese 
Room of the Hotel Statler in Buffalo. 


FREEZER PLANS EXPANSION 


Texas Frozen Foods Corporation, 
Harlingen, Texas, is building a new 
freezer to hold approximately 44,000 
pounds and will increase production from 
70,000 to 100,000 pounds of shrimp daily. 


JOIN NEW YORK ASSOCIATION 


Latest firms to be admitted to mem- 
bership in the Association of New York 
State Canners are Buffalo Frosted 
Foods, Ine. of Fredonia, and the Great 
Lakes Packing Company, Farnham. 


NEW FROZEN CITRUS PLANT 


Plans are under way by the Valley 
Fruit & Vegetable Company for the 
building of a million dollar plant at 
Pharr, Texas for the freezing of citrus 
concentrates. Principal operations will 
be on grapefruit-orange blend, concen- 
trated grapefruit juice, and blended 
pineapple and citrus juices. Construc- 
tion of the plant is expected to begin 
next fall to be completed in time to han- 
dle the 1952 crop. 


TRIBUTE TO HAWAII 


The Hawaiian Pineapple Company, 
Ltd. was one of the sponsors of a week 
long tribute to Hawaii held in the audi- 
torium of The Emporium, a large de- 
partment store of San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. This took the form of displays 
of Hawaiian industry, agriculture, handi- 
craft and art and was reigned over by 
Beejay Johnson, as Miss Hawaii. The 
story of the pineapple industry was told 
in a most pleasing manner. 


Florida Citrus Commission research experts who developed and patented the basic 
process used in manufacturing frozen concentrated orange juice, the “Cinderella” of 
the frozen foods field, were honored by Governor Fuller Warren at the 1950 Florida 
Citrus Exposition in Winter Haven. The distinguished merit plaque awarded early 
in February to the State of Florida by the National Wholesale Frozen Food Distribu- 
ters Association was in turn presented to Citrus Commission representatives by 


Governor Warren, right above. 


Left to right are C. D. Atkins, Dr. Edwin L. Moore 


and Dr. L. G. MacDowell, members of the Commission staff who patented the concen- 
trates process, and Dodge Taylor, chairman of the Commission, who received the 


plaque from the governor. 
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TAYLOR TO MANAGE 
PEELING COMPANY 


Lloyd G. Taylor, known to the indus- 
try through his association with the 
Southern and Continental Can Company 
in Canada, England and the United 
States, has been appointed Manager of 
The Peeling Company of Baltimore, 
Maryland, owners of the Rollins Tomato 
Peeler. Mr. Taylor brings to the com- 
pany an experience background of over 
25 years in engineering, production, 
plant management and administration. 

In announcing the appointment of Mr. 
Taylor, Brook H. Rollins, Jr., President 
of the firm, also announced the opening 
of new offices and shop at 238 N. Frank- 
lintown Road, Baltimore 23. The ma- 
chine will be manufactured by the firm 
at this new location and is set up for 
demonstration to interested parties. 
Questioned about the policy of the firm 
and whether or not tomato canners 
might expect machines for the 1950 sea- 
son, Mr. Rollins declared that it is the 
intention of the firm to manufacture a 
limited number of machines this first 
year and to place them strategically in 
the important tomato canning areas. He 
emphasized the fact that machines will 
only be manufactured for canners under 
contract and that those contracts must 
be in hand at an early date to assure de- 
livery prior to the packing season. 

The contract calls for a down payment 
of $1600.00 per machine to be amortized 
at the rate of 16c per case with the same 
rate applying on additional volume. The 
capacity of the machine is estimated at 
a minimum of 20,000 cases and a maxi- 
mum of 30,000 cases in a normal 40 day 
season. 


GRAPE JUICE ACCOUNT TO 
ISENBRUCK 


Rudolph C. Isenbruck & Co., 24 Cali- 
fronia St., San Francisco, California, 
has been named exclusive national and 
foreign sales agent for Vap-Sweet grape 
juice, a canned blend of California grape 
juices canned by the California Grape 
Colony, Lodi, California. 


GETS NEW POST 


Seggerman-Nixon Corp., New York 
food brokers, announce the appointment 
of Edward Brett to the company’s gro- 
cery division executive staff. Mr. Brett 
was formerly in charge of food advertis- 
ing for the New York Sun. 


FORMS OWN COMPANY 


Ray Monahan has organized his own 
food brokerage company, Monahan Brok- 
erage Co., in Atlanta, Georgia. He was 
hitherto associated with Monahan & 
Burns Co. 


ELIEL HEADS COLLEGE INN 
FOODS 


Willard Eliel, former Executive Vice- 
President of College Inn Food Products 
Company, Chicago, has moved up to the 
Presidency to succeed the late Ernest E. 
Byfield. 

Other officers elected are Paul F. 
Tevis, Vice-President in Charge of Sales, 
moves up to Executive Vice President; 
Gordon E, Carlson continues as Vice-Pres- 
ident in Charge of Production; Frank W. 
Bering was elected Secretary-Treasurer ; 
and H. Russell Searight, Assistant Sec- 
retary-Treasurer. 


APPOINTS BROKER 


Haskins Canning Co. of Lubec, Maine, 
has appointed Leo Feder & Son, New 
York, its sales representatives for metro- 
politan New York, including Northern 
New Jersey. 


COSBY TO RETIRE LABEL 
ASSOCIATION POST 


George R. Langlois, President of the 
Label Manufacturers National Associa- 
tion ,with headquarters in Washington, 
D. C., has announced that Charles R. 
Cosby, who has served the Association 
and its affiliate, Color Lithographers As- 
sociation of San Francisco, for 22 years 
as Executive Secretary, will retire at 
the end of this year and return to San 
Francisco, where he formerly practiced 
law. 

Mr. Langlois has announced that Oscar 
Whitehouse, who for the past 4% years 
has been Secretary of the Union Em- 
ployers Section of Printing Industry of 
America, Inc., will join the Association 
as Assistant Secretary on April 1. Upon 
Mr. Cosby’s retirement he will assume 
the position of Executive Secretary. Mr. 
Whitehouse will be formally introduced 
to members of the Association at the 
Annual Spring Conference to be held at 
Williamsburg Inn, Williamsburg, Vir- 
ginia, on June 5, 6 and 7. 


OZARK DATES 


Secretary-Treasurer F. R. Spurgin 
has announced that the regular Spring 
Meeting of the Ozark Canners Associa- 
tion will be held at the Colonial Hotel, 
Springfield, Missouri, on Thursday, May 
4, 


SAFETY AWARD TO COMSTOCK 


The Penn Yan plant of Comstock Can- 
ning Corporation was also accorded a 
Safety Award in the recent Associated 
Industries Safety Contest. A number of 
other New York State plants won safety 
awards, as recently listed in this pub- 
lication. 
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COLUMBIA OFFERS 
ECONOMICS COURSE 


The Department of Industrial Engi- 
neering of Columbia University, New 
York City, has announced that it will 
conduct a five-day conference on the 
Costs, Budgeting, and Economics of In- 
dustrial Research from June 12 through 
June 16 of this year. Experts from in- 
dustry and the university will partici- 
pate in lectures, discussions, and clinic 
sessions designed for the practical re- 
search and development administrator. 

Professor David Bendel Hertz of 
the Industrial Engineering Department 
points out that the administration of re- 
search is one of the most important as- 
pects of modern industrial management, 
and that there is a great need for indi- 
viduals who understand and are trained 
in the organization and management of 
this activity. 

The conference is in addition to the 
regular evening course given in the ad- 
ministration of research and develop- 
ment, and is intended to supplement the 
work of the various groups and confer- 
ences already in the field and to provide 
practical material for the research exec- 
utive and his assistants. 

Additional information may be ob- 
tained by writing Professor David Ben- 
del Hertz, Department of Industrial En- 
gineering, 409 Engineering, Columbia 
University, New York 27, New York. 


BROWN PROMOTES SLATER 


Lloyd E. Slater has been named in- 
dustry manager for the food field for 
Brown Instruments division of Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator Company, it 
was announced by L. Morton Morley, 
vice-president and general sales man- 
ager. 


EUGENE M. O’NEILL HONORED 


Eugene M. O’Neill, veteran canned 
foods broker of 112 Market St., San 
Francisco, California, was the recipient 
recently of a handsome bronze plaque 
from his friends in the grocery trade of 
Greater New York. This was in honor 
of his 55 years of devoted service to the 
highest ideals of the food industry and 
his practice of the Golden Rule in his 
dealings with others. The plaque was to 
have been presented to him at a gather- 
ing in New York but owing to his in- 
ability to make the trip at that time the 
formal presentation was made at a din- 
ner in the Domino Club, San Francisco, 
on February 20. The affair was attended 
by members of his staff, his family and 
a few friends. 


JOBBERS MEET 


United States Wholesaler Grocers’ As- 
sociation will hold its annual conven- 
tion in Cincinnati this week, running 
through Wednesday. 
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HUNT MOVES EXECUTIVE 
OFFICES 


Formal announcement has been made 
by Hunt Foods, Inc. of the removal of its 
executive offices from Los Angeles to its 
plant at Fullerton, California, where the 
general administrative and sales offices 
have been located for some time. Plans 
had been considered for removing the 
offices to Hayward, near San Francisco, 
but these were abandoned because of the 
difficulties in locating homes for per- 
sonnel. 


PINAP ABANDONS CUBA 
EXPERIMENTS 


Hawaiian Pineapple Company, Hono- 
lulu, T. H., will abandon present pine- 
apple planting experiments in Cuba just 
as soon as compilation of data is com- 
pleted by research workers. No commer- 
cial operations are contemplated there. 


CAN-PAKS 


The Bruce Engineering Corp., San 
Francisco, California, is making plans 
for the promotion of Can-Paks, a low- 
cost package for multiple purchases of 
any single brand and size of canned 
foods. 


BRITISH TEAM TO VISIT 
PROCESSING PLANTS 


A British meat processing and pack- 
ing team arrived in New York last week 
and will spend six weeks in studying 
American methods of preparing, pre- 
serving and manufacturing meat prod- 
ucts. During the studies the team will 
inspect meat packing plants in seven 
states. In the tour it will visit the Stock 
Yards and the American Meat Founda- 
tion in Chicago, the Iowa State Agricul- 
tural College in Ames, and markets and 
stores in the New York area. The team 
is the first from Great Britain in the 
field of processing. 15 other British in- 
dustries have sent teams to the United 
States to make similar studies of Ameri- 
can methods. 


GETS MINNESOTA ACCOUNT 


Jean Bart Co., San Francisco, have 
been appointed brokers for Minnesota 
Consolidated Canneries. 


SUMNER LARSEN 


Sumner Larsen, Vice-President of The 
Larsen Company, Green Bay, Wisconsin 
canners, was taken ill while visiting with 
his daughter in Milwaukee early this 
month and died while enroute to his 
home. He was 64 years old. 


T. C. HAYES DIES 


T. C. (Cliff) Hayes, 59 years old and 
long prominent in the canning industry 
in Indiana, died on Tuesday evening, 
March 7, as the result of a heart attack. 
Mr. Hayes had had almost 40 years of 
experience in the canning industry be- 
ginning with the H. J. Heinz Company. 
In 1915 he went with the T. A. Snider 
Preserve Company, now the Birds Eye- 
Snider Division of General Foods Cor- 
poration. In 1923 he formed the Ameri- 
can Packing Corporation at Evansville, 
Indiana, which later consolidated with 
the Loudon Packing Company. In 1943 
this organization was purchased by 
Standard Brands. Mr. Hayes was rec- 
ognized as one of the country’s best cat- 
sup packers and he was largely responsi- 
ble for the development of V-8 cocktail, 
now a prominent and nationally known 
product. 


He is survived by his widow, two 
daughters, Mrs. Nelson Forrest of Terre 
Haute, and Mrs. George Cunningham of 
New Orleans; two sisters, Mrs. J. N. 
Stanton, and Mrs. D. L. Watson of Pitts- 
burgh; two brothers, Dr. C. W. Hayes of 
Ellwood City, Pennsylvania, and R. A. 
Hayes, with the Campbell Soup Company 
at Terre Haute. 


FMC 15 STATION 

PEA AND BEAN FILLER 

Two section construction provides 
extreme accuracy of pea and brine 
fill at a capacity of 300 #2 cans 
per minute. 


FOOD MACHINERY 
AND CHEMICAL 
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for accurate high-speed 


filling of peas and brine 
Specially designed and engineered by FMC 
for the exacting job of filling peas and brine 
as well as similar products, these fast, accurate 
fillers offer canners important savings in time, 
trouble and cost. Outstanding features include: 
(1) finely adjustable measuring cups and new 
style rotary hopper for an accurate, even fill 
of peas; (2) two completely new briner designs 
for accurate brine fill, without spill; (3) special 
FMC “No can—No fill” device, perfected to 
stop fill instantly should a can fail to enter 
filler, thereby eliminating spillage and waste; 
(4) special alloy constructions if desired. 
Write for full information on FMC Pea Fillers 
and other FMC Pea Canning Equipment, or 
call your nearest FMC representative. 


CORPORATION 
Canning Machinery Divisions 


General Sales Offices: 


1950 


WESTERN: SAN JOSE 5, CALIFORNIA 


Fillers 


FMC 8 STATION 

PEA AND BEAN FILLER 
Fills 180 #2 cans per minute 

with extreme uniformity. Handles 

all sieve sizes. Simplified con- 

struction and operation; 

waste”’ feature. 
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OTHER FMC PEA HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 

* FMC (LEWIS) QUALITY GRADER 
* FMC TWIN REEL GRADER 

* FMC TENDEROMETER 

FMC BLANCHER 
FMC GOOSENECK CONVEYOR 

* FMC ROTARY PEA WASHER 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


Market Largely Unchanged—Asparagus And 
Spinach Packs To Start Soon—Evidence Of 
Strength In Corn—Trade Watches Peas For 
Evidence Of Acreage And Price Trend — 
Beans And Tomato Stocks And Shipments. 


THE SITUATION—The canned foods 
market during the week continued large- 
ly unchanged from the pattern set fol- 
lowing the Atlantic City Convention. 
Distributors, due to their continuing 
policy of limited inventories, are forced 
into the market at frequent intervals 
and total volume of major items is most 
satisfactory with the result that the un- 
dertone is strong to advancing. Consid- 
erable attention is being directed to the 
attitude of canners with respect to pea 
acreage since this is the first major pack 
of the year. Attention also is focused 
on the early packs of asparagus and 
spinach which are about ready to get 
under way in some areas. 


ASPARAGUS-SPIN ACH—Unseason- 
ably warm weather in California during 
February has brought these two items 
on with a rush. Spinach packing in Cali- 
fornia will start any day now and as- 
paragus will not be far behind. With 
asparagus stocks at the clean-up stage 
and S.A.P. orders in hand in good vol- 
ume, this item is again off to a good 
start. Spinach is in equally good stock 
position. Both the Texas and the Cali- 
fornia winter pack were extremely short 
and a near clean-up on the West Coast 
is indicated. Prices in both Maryland and 
the Ozarks stiffened during the week as 
supplies dwindled with most canners in 
the former area upping prices a nickel 
on fancy 214’s to a low of $1.65 and the 
Ozarks raising their sights from $1.45- 
$1.50 to $1.50-$1.60. The packs in the 
Ozarks will get under way about the 
middle of April with Maryland follow- 
ing shortly thereafter, depending on the 
weather these next six weeks. 


CORN—Strength is apparent in the 
corn market as the trade studies the 
heavy movement figures on this item and 
more and more canners in financial 
position to do so compete with buyers at 
prices generally considered to be well 
below 1950 replacement costs. Continued 
heavy movement is expected, especially 
in view of the merchandising drive 
scheduled for the months of April and 
May. While prices are still low, they 
are well above the minimums of a few 
weeks ago with $1.20 rock bottom on 
fancy golden 2’s and 10’s gradually edg- 
ing upwards. 


PEAS—Interest in peas is centered on 
acreage contracting and growers prices. 
From all angles it is apparent that can- 
ners are not going overboard on acreage 
this year. There seems to be a general 
recognition of the fact that the supply 
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situation today would be radically dif- 
ferent had there been a normal or boun- 
tiful yield last year. Reliable sources 
indicate an acreage just below last year 
at prices $3 to $5 a ton under those pre- 
vailing last year. Growers are anxious 
to sign up for crops at a guaranteed 
price. One of the most important aspects 
of growers’ prices is the disposition to 
increase the differential between strictly 
fancy and lesser qualities. A Pennsyl- 
vania firm, for instance, is offering $180 
a ton for top quality Alaskas, $60 for 
second quality, and $10 for U. S. 2’s. 
For sweets the price is $95 for first qual- 
ity and $30 for U. S. 1’s. On lima beans, 
the same firm offers a flat $120—all 
prices on a shelled basis, of course. 


BEANS — Shipments of green and 
wax beans, according to N.C.A., during 
January not only established a record 
for that month but exceeded the average 
monthly shipment of the ordinarily 
heavy shipping months of July 1 to Jan- 
uary 1, bringing the total February 1 
supply down to a reasonable working 
level. It is interesting to note that while 
canners were shipping 2,005,308 cases 
compared to a January 1949 movement 
of 1,388,990 cases, distributors were 
lightening their own stock by more than 
200,000 cases—January 1 stocks 4,033,- 
000 cases; February 1 stocks 3,806,000 
cases. And while the total February 1 
canner stocks exceeded last year’s stocks 
of same date by more than 8 million 
cases—it is easily seen that even a move- 
ment half that of January these next 
five months of the season would leave 
canners stocks well in hand. Consumers 
are taking the canned item in preference 
to the high priced Southern beans and 
canners for the same reason are not add- 
ing to their stocks. During January the 
Mid-Atlantic section shipped a third of 
the supplies available the first of the 
month. Over 50 percent (634,849) of the 
1,202,001 stocks of wax beans are in the 
hands of New York canners and were 
largely fancy cuts. The greens are scat- 
tered fairly evenly in the important 
packing areas with the West holding a 
third of the total. Total shipments green 
and wax July 1 to February 1—13,032,- 
049 cases, compared to 10,843,885 cases 
last season. 


TOMATOES—Movement of tomatoes 
according to N.C.A. hit a low water 
mark during January, 1,346,909 actual 
cases compared to 2,290,714 same month 
a year ago. Early buying due to a 
shorter supply no doubt accounted in 
part for the apparent slump in January 
of this year. Total movement July 1 to 
February 1 amounted to 13,459,974 cases 
this season compared to 13,673,301 cases 
last year. February stocks 1949 were 
8,132,253 cases and 9,743,100 cases last 
February 1. Total movement February 
1 to July 1, 1949 amounted to 7,024,545 
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cases, so that a movement equal to last 
year in these coming months would leave 
canners’ warehouses about empty. Over 
40 percent of February 1 stocks were in 
the West with the Mid-Atlantic and Mid- 
West about even, just short of 2 million 
cases each. The South had but 559,326 
cases left, while only 319,711 were in the 
Northeast. Here again the Mid-Atlantic 
shipped a much higher percentage of 
starting stocks than other areas. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Steady Replacement Business — Increasing 
Competition Reflected In A & P Can Size 
A t—Eastern Tomatoes Continue 
To Firm—Consistent Call For Peas—Corn 
Moving—Interest In Sweet Potatoes—Cit- 
rus Buying Slacked Off—Better Tone On 
Fruits—Some Offerings Of Salmon. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, March 10, 1950 


THE SITUATION—While there have 
been no outstanding features to this 
week’s canned foods trading here, a 
steady replacement business is reported, 
and this buying is whittling into canner 
carryovers to an increasing extent. This 
is leading to more canner sell-outs, and 
is narrowing down the supply potential 
for the remainder of the season, and is 
generally reassuring as the time for 
1950 pack pricing nears. 


THE OUTLOOK—Considerable inter- 
est attaches in competitive circles to 
A & P’s recent announcement that it 
will concentrate its buying in peas and 
corn, insofar as possible, on 303s instead 
of No. 2s this season. This condition re- 
flects increasing competition at the retail 
level in the matter of shelf pricing. Not- 
withstanding reports that canner pack- 
ing will be on a more selective basis this 
year, and that many packers will sharp- 
ly curtail their operations, buyers are 
proceeding on the assumption that the 
over-all canned foods supply position 
will remain liberal, and there is little in- 
dication of any loosening in inventory 
policy, insofar as major distributors in 
this area are concerned. 


TOMATOES—Southern canners have 
marked up their price views, and stand- 
ard 2s this week were reported sold at 
$1.20, with 2%s at $2.00, f.o.b. canneries. 
Offerings are steadily dwindling as cur- 
rent buying cuts into cannery carry- 
overs. Reports from the Coast note a 
continued soft position for tomatoes, but 
a better tone ruling on products. For 
standard 2s, offerings are reported at 
$1.50, with 10s, at $6.00, f.o.b. Puree is 
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on the upward move, juice is advancing, 
and tomato paste has been marked up to 
$6.25 per case for 6-ounce. 


PEAS—A moderately consistent call 
for peas, generally in small lots, is re- 
ported, and the market shows a steady 
tone. Southern ungraded standard Alas- 
kas are offering at $1.10, with extra 
standards quoted at $1.20. Fancy 4-sieve 
sweets are available in the South at 
$1.35 for 2s, with extra standards at 
$1.20. Some extra standard 3-sieve 
sweets were reported offered during the 
week at $1.30. 


CORN—Distributors are moving more 
corn into consumption, and replacement 
buying continues. Packers in the south 
are offering fancy crushed golden as low 
as $1.15, with extra standards at 95 
cents, and standards at 90 cents. Extra 
standard crushed golden 303s are re- 
ported to be had in a limited way at 85 
cents. Fancy wholegrain shoepeg is 
listed at $1.40 and upwards, with extra 
standards at $1:25. Fancy white crushed 
is offered from $1.10 upwards, with 
standards at 90 cents and extra stand- 
ards at $1.00, all f.o.b. canneries. 


SWEET POTATOES—A little inter- 
est is reported in southern pack fancy 
sweet potatoes, with whole in heavy 
syrup quoted at $1.65 for squat 3s and 
$1.75 for 2%s, while fancy solid pack 


mashed 2%s can be had down to $1.45, 
f.o.b. Virginia or Maryland canneries. 


ASPARAGUS — Some s.a.p. business 
on new pack asparagus is being placed, 
reflecting the sold-up position on demand 
sizes and varieties from last season’s 
pack. California canners expect to start 
operations around April 1. 


CITRUS — Buying of Florida citrus 
has slacked off somewhat, but canners 
continue to maintain the market, with 
No. 2 unsweetened orange juice ranging 
$1.60-1.62%, with sweetened at $1.52% 
and upwards. On blended 2s, canners 
quote $1.50 and upwards on both natural 
and sweetened.. Grapefruit juice 2s, un- 
sweetened, ranges $1.421%4-$1.45 per 
dozen, all f.o.b. canneries. Meanwhile, 
demand for California citrus is reported 
on the increase, canners quoting orange 
juice 2s at $1.30, grapefruit juice at 
$1.50, and blended juice at $1.40, f.o.b. 
cannery or common shipping point. 


WEST COAST FRUITS — California 
canners are now sitting back, following 
a heavy shipping movement prior to 
March 1, on which date the warehouse 
tax was applicable. The market in gen- 
eral seems to have developed a better 
tone, particularly on pie grades in No. 
10s, which are virtually unobtainable in 


first hands. Cling peaches are currently 
offering at $1.70 for standard 2%s 
halves, with choice at $1.80 and fancy at 
$2.10. Cocktail offerings are reported 
on the basis of $2.80 for choice 2%s, 
with fancy commanding 10 cents over 
this figure. Some No. 1 fruit cocktail is 
reported available, with choice generally 
held at $1.70 and fancy at $1.75. In the 
Northwest canners are getting a better 
demand for peaches, with Elbertas now 
held at $2.15 for standard 2%s, $2.70 
for choice, and $3.10 for fancy, all f.o.b. 
Cherries are also moving better in the 
Northwest, with Royal Annes currently 
quoted at $2.65 for standard 2'%s, $2.95 
for choice, and $3.15 for fancy. On dark 
sweet cherries canners offer at the same 
levels. Prune plum prices are also ad- 
vancing in the Northwest, with standard 
2%s commanding $2.45, choice $2.70 and 
fancy $3.10. 


SALMON—While some of the major 
ecanners remain withdrawn from the 
market other sellers continue to offer. 
Some offerings of pinks were reported as 
low as $14.50 per case for talls, but sell- 
ers generally were 25 cents over this 
basis. On chums, the market is held at 
$13.75 and upwards, with some sellers 
talking a probable early advance. Reds 
are closely cleared, and distributors are 
now turning their attention to cohoes, 
which list at $24 per case for red talls. 


ROBINS MUSHROOM CHOPPER 


Also Chops Spinach, Kale and other Leafy Products 


The Robins Mushroom Chopper is designed to 
cut mushrooms that are graded out for pieces and 
stems, and also chops leafy products any size from 
1/2" x 1/2" to 1-1/4" x 1-1/4". 


This chopper will cuta more uniform size and has 
a capacity equal to 80 to 100 hand cutters. 


SPECIFICATIONS 
Length 72" Feed Height. 45" 
Width 2914" Discharge Height 18” 
Height 46" Weight 850 Lbs. 
H. P. Required 2 


A. K. ROBINS & CO., INC. 


Manufacturers of Food Processing Equipment 
BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
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TUNA — While movement into con- 
sumption has been stimulated by the 
Lenten season, replacement buying by 
the trade here remains on a small scale, 
and prices are unchanged. 


SARDINES — Demand for sardines 
has continued fairly brisk during the 
week, and the market is unchanged and 
strong on both Maine and California 
packs. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Undertone Of Strength As Steady Business 

Continues — Apple Sauce Firmly Held — 

Ozark Spinach Moves Up — Heavy Move- 

ment Improves Corn Outlook—Salmon Quiet 

— Some Movement Of Tuna — Tomatoes 
And Juice Continue Firm. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., March 9, 1950 


THE MARKET—Business is still go- 
ing along in rather routine fashion in 
Chicago this week, and still in the form 
of a pretty good number of small sized 
individual orders. The level of activity 
is probably not as high as it was during 
January, but is still reasonably satisfac- 
tory. Orders going through cover pretty 
much the whole range of canned foods, 
with no particular commodity taking the 
spotlight. So far as prices are concerned, 
the situation remains more or less un- 
changed. There seems to be a definite 
undertone of strength to the market, 
generally speaking, and particularly so 
far as some of the Wisconsin vegetables 
are concerned. 


APPLE SAUCE —The apple sauce 
market is displaying definite firmness re- 
cently, with one or two major factors 
withdrawn from the market temporarily 
and others with prices ranging all the 
way from $1.25 to a reported high of 
about $1.40 to $1.45 for No. 2 strictly 
fancy Eastern sauce. No. 303 tins of 
fancy sauce are reportedly available at 
from $1.15 to $1.25. The supply of C 
grade or extra standard sauce out of the 
East is apparently exhausted as there 
seem to be very very few offerings on 
this item. The general movement is fair 
on apple sauce, although the increase in 
firmness of the market tends to slow it 
down somewhat. 


OZARK AREA PRODUCTS — There 
is definite firmness in the market on 
spinach recently, with most of the Ozark 
packers who have any spinach left hav- 
ing advanced their prices from the gen- 
eral level of $1.15 to quotations of from 
$1.20 to $1.25 on No. 2 fancy spinach. 
No. 1s are almost completely cleaned up, 
and No. 2% are fairly scarce at around 
$1.50 to $1.60. No. 10s are reportedly 
available also in limited quantity at 
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Plan To Use 


INSECTICIDES - FERTILIZERS 
We Have What You Need 
DUST and SPRAYS for peas, beans, corn, 


tomatoes and many other crops. 
Mineralized Fertilizers containing 15 
plant food elements for complete feeding. 
SOLUBLE FERTILIZER VHPF the 


original starter solution and nutritional spray . 


Over 100 specialized products. 


MILLER CHEMICAL & FERTILIZER CORP. 
_ 1000 South Caroline Street 
BALTIMORE 31, MARYLAND 


$5.00 to $5.25 f.o.b. factory. Reports 
from the packing area indicate that new 
crop will not be brought in until about 
the middle of April and that spot stocks 
should be cleaned up well in advance of 
that time. Blackeye peas in No. 2 are 
currently selling for about $1.25, while 
mustard and turnip greens are also be- 
coming fairly well cleaned up, with the 
price level being maintained around 85 
cents for No. 2s. There have been a few 
sales of No. 2 water blackberries at 
about $1.80 to $1.85 although here again 
the supply is quite hmited. 


CORN—The corn*market continues to 
be rather unsettled, although there is a 
little better tone to it than there has 
been. No. 2 fancy corn, both whole ker- 
nel and cream style is quoted at around 
$1.25 f.o.b. factory, with No. 2 extra 
standard at around $1.10 to $1.15. No. 
10 strictly fancy whole kernel corn is 
running in a wide range of prices, from 
a high of $7.50 down to a reported low 
of around $6.25 to $6.50 f.o.b. factory. 
There apparently is some variation in 
the quality of the corn offered as fancy, 
so it is rather difficult to determine just 
what the market really is, except on in- 
dividual offers. The movement of corn 
at the low prices that have prevailed has 
been very heavy and has improved the 
outlook for the corn situation quite a 
little. 


SALMON — The salmon market con- 
tinues rather quiet and is featured by 
the withdrawal of the most prominer: 
factors who have been offering tall pinks 
at $14.75. It is understood that it is 
possible to still secure tall pinks at this 
figure but as a general thing most of 
the important factors have withdrawn at 
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this level. Tall reds are cleaned up en- 
tirely, and it seems that halves reds are 
also obtainable at the present time. There 
are a few halves Puget Sound sockeyes 
being offered at around $16.00 to $17.00 
f.o.b. coast, and some tall chums are 
available at around $14.00. Tall cohoes 
are quoted at prices all the way from 
about $19.50 to $21.00, depending on the 
quality, and supplies of this item are 
also becoming quite limited. 


TUNA FISH—There has been some 
movement of canned tuna here, recently, 
with strictly fancy solid pack white meat 
from the Northwest being offered at 
around $16.00 f.o.b. Coast, and light 
meat reportedly offered at prices rang- 
ing from $12.50 to $13.00 f.o.b. Coast. 
There are also some offerings of Jap- 
anese tuna fish in the market here at 
prices ranging over a pretty good area, 
running around $15.00 for fancy white 
meat and around $12.50 for fancy light 
meat. 


TOMATOES AND TOMATO PROD- 
UCTS — The tomato market continues 
firm, with No. 2 standards reportedly of- 
fered at around $1.25 and No. 2 extra 
standards at around $1.35 to $1.40, with 
the prices varying from canner to can- 
ner. No. 10 extra standard tomatoes of 
good quality are cleaning up pretty well, 
with the last business being done around 
$7.00 to $7.25 f.o.b. factory. There has 
also been a fair amount of activity on 46 
oz. tomato juice, with fancy juice hav- 
ing been offered and sold all the way 
from about $2.10 to about $2.40. Reports 
from juice packers indicate that there 
has been considerable activity recently 
all over the cuntry, and that supplies are 
dwindling rather rapidly. 


USDA TO BUY RAISINS 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced that it will consider tele- 
graphic offers from processors and pack- 
ers in California of approximately 1,500 
tons of U. S. Grade C or better pro- 
cessed, packed natural or _ sun-dried 
Thompson Seedless raisins. Distribution 
will be made to the school lunch program 
and other eligible outlets. Offers must 
be received not later than March 14, 
1950, for acceptance on or before March 
17, 1950. 


Acceptance of an offer from a packer 
or processor will be conditioned upon 
agreement by the processor or packer to 
purchase at not less than $107.00 per 
ton, the natural condition raisins needed 
to pack the quantity of raisins to be de- 
livered to USDA from surplus tonnage 
held for the account of the Raisin Ac- 
ministrative Committee. Details may be 
obtained from the Specialty Crops Div:- 
sion, Fruit and Vegetable Branch, PMA, 
Washington 25, D. C., or from R. M. 
Walker, Chief, Western Marketing Field 
Office, Fruit and Vegetable Branch, 
PMA, Berkeley 1, California. 
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MARKET NEWS 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Fruits Blossoming Early — Fresh Asparagus 
In Markets—Beans Not Moving Too Well 
—Peas Closely Sold—Fair Business On Car- 
rots—Fruits Improved—Tomatoes And To- 
mato Products Firming — Activity in Fish. 


By “Berkeley” 
Berkeley, Calif., March 9, 1950 


BLOSSOM TIME — Field representa- 
tives of State crop agencies, as well as 
those of large canning concerns, are fil- 
ing reports on crop conditions and all 
unite in advising that deciduous fruit 
trees are blossoming earlier than ever 
before. In some districts apricots were 
in full bloom the first week in March, 
with other fruits well ahead of schedule. 
January was a very cold month, but 
February went to the other extreme. 
Rainfall is below normal in every sec- 
tion of the State, although well ahead of 
that of last year at a corresponding 
date. 


ASPARAGUS — Asparagus has come 
onto the fresh vegetable markets with 
a rush, owing to the warm weather, and 
prices have dropped sharply. However 
growers are getting much more for the 
early harvest than canners or freezers 
will pay later on and it will be some 
time before processors open their plants. 
Indications are, however, that canning 
will get under way about 10 or 12 days 
earlier than usual. There is no rush to 
bring out opening lists, but these are 
expected to be very close to the ones 
now in effect. In the meantime, the un- 
sold stock on hand is being cut down 
steadily, with some suggesting that there 
may be no more than 100,000 cases left 
by the time canning gets under way. 


GREEN BEANS — Green beans are 
not moving especially freely in this mar- 
ket, with holdings largely in the higher 
grades. This is the first time in years 
that this item has been in large enough 
supply to meet the demand. The Cali- 
fornia pack was a large one, being in 
excess of 700,000 cases, while that in the 
Pacific Northwest was more than a mil- 
lion cases larger than 1948. Ideal 
weather conditions last summer and fall 
made for a larger pack than expected, 
with that in California running largely 
to ‘he higher grades. The selling agent 
for an outstanding canner recounts that 
he .rorated early orders for top grades, 
but pushed sales of standards. When the 
sea on ended there was for the first time 
in -ears an unsold stock of fine quality 
bea i's. Offerings are being made at $2.75 
for faney 1-sieve and $2.65 for fancy 
2-s' ve in No. 2s, whole beans, and $2.30 
for ‘ancy 2-sieve cuts. 


©AS—The canned pea market on the 
We-: Coast seems much more stable 
tha: even a few weeks ago. Some can- 
ne: are getting quite closely sold up and 
It i: no longer possible to get all grades 
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without considerable shopping around. 
There is already decided interest in the 
California pack, which is a small one at 
best, with prospective buyers willing to 
place orders. The reason for this is, 
of course, that the California pack comes 
onto the market early and deliveries can 
be had well in advance of the canning 
season elsewhere. 


CARROTS—A fair business is being 
booked on carrots of California pack, 


largely on the basis of $1.40 for No. 2 
sliced, $1.12% for shoestring and $1.10 
for diced. The latter is the most popular 
style. 


FRUITS — The canned fruit market 
continues to show improvement with al- 
most every item in the list sharing in the 
showing. Purchases are largely for im- 
mediate needs, but distributors are keep- 
ing stock rolling. Cling peaches are sell- 
ing in steadily increasing quantities, and 


NEW SINCLAIR-SCOTT--4” Model B 


=HYDRO-ELEVATOR 


© EXTRA SANITARY ! 


* MORE EFFICIENCY 
AT LOWER COST! 


GUARANTEED 
AGAINST DAMAGING 


ROUND ALUMINUM ALLOY 


NO CLEANING OR 
MAINTENANCE PROBLEM 


VARIABLE DRIVE 
AUTOMATIC WATERLEVEL 
CONTROL 


NO OPERATOR REQUIRED 


THE ANSWER TO YOUR CONVEYING PROBLEM 
This improved, labor saving, quality producing 
machine is designed and manufactured by S-S . . 
It is good news to practical canners who want the 
best at lower cost . . . Don’t wait. 
delivery when specified. 


Order now for 


Send for Specification B-4 


CLEANERS © GRADERS 
THE 


THE ORIGINAL GRADER HOUSE 


TRIMMERS © WASHERS 


**There’s Always A Market 
1800 BLK. PATAPSCO ST. 


CANNING MACHINERY 


For A Quality Pack” 
BALTIMORE 30, MD. 
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sales of apricots are also picking up. The 
best showing of all is that being made by 
pears. This fruit has staged a decided 
comeback, with prices for the 1949 pack 
much below those of the previous year. 
The demand for fruit cocktail and fruits 
for salad is described as routine, or 
rather better than a few weeks ago. 
Prices are unchanged but some low offer- 
ings of recent weeks have quietly been 
withdrawn. 


TOMATOES — Holdings of tomatoes 
are getting down into fewer and fewer 
hands, with a strengthening of the mar- 
ket much in evidence. This is especially 
true with regard to tomato paste and 
puree. The price of tomato juice was ad- 
vanced recently by several large canners 
and no fancy 2s seem available for less 
than $1.02%, with many sales at $1.12. 
In 46-0z., prices range from $2.25 to 
$2.45. Sales of standard No. 2%s toma- 
toes are at $1.50 to $1.60. 


FISH—The canned fish market has 
shown considerable activity during the 
week. In salmon, interest has centered 
largely on No. 1 tall chums at $13.75 
and on pinks at $14.25. Brokers advise 
that across the border in Canada, chums 
are to be had at $10.25, while pinks are 
priced at $15.00 and more. The comment 
in the trade is that while most red sal- 
mon is in the hands of distributors, this 
fish is not moving quite as well as had 
been anticipated. When this fish was 
purchased at about $26.00 a case, few 
anticipated that pinks would be selling 
close to $14.00. 

Whole oysters of Oregon pack are mov- 
ing at $18.00 a case and are meeting 
with a good sale, the product being a de- 
licious one. Crab of domestic pack is 
selling at $22.00 to $23.00, with stocks 
rather limited. Reports are being had 
of offerings of Russian crab, packs being 
made in the same waters in which the 
Japanese operated before the war. It is 
even reported that stocks of this fish are 
being held up in a Pacific Coast port, cus- 
toms officials having objected to the word- 
ing of the labels. California sardines are 
moving fairly well, with Monterey pack- 
ers rather closely sold up on some of the 
smaller sizes. 


NOVEL HAND TRUCK 


A new wrinkle in hand truck efficiency, 
said to speed up loading or unloading by 
50 percent, and which greatly reduces 
trucker fatigue, has made its appear- 
ance. The truck, primarily designed for 
use with pallets, has a slightly longer 
nose plate, fitted with two small wheels 
on the under side for ease of running 
under the pallet. A slight pull on the 


two handles tilts the load into perfect 
balance carrying position for either load- 
ing or unloading. Full information from 
the manufacturer, Anthony Truck Com- 
pany, 1035 Monroe Street, Paducah, 
Kentucky. 
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GULF STATES MARKET 


Lenten Demand Strengthens Shrimp Market 
—Oyster Canneries Busy—Warm Weather 
Brings Out Crabs. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., March 8, 1950 


SHRIMP — The demand for seafood 
during Lent has definitely firmed the 
canned shrimp market and considerable 
interest has been shown by buyers in 
canned shrimp and oyster products to 
the extent that some of the popular 
grades are short. 


It will be well to remember that while 
buyers are buying in a “hand to mouth” 
manner these days, the packers too are 
canning in a “hand to mouth” manner, 
thus guarding against any big surplus. 

All stocks now remaining in packers’ 
hands are in the hands of substantial 
operators who, as a rule, hold firm to 
their quotations, therefore the canned 
shrimp market may be considered steady 
at the following prices: 

Not canned under Government inspec- 
tion, but under their own plant inspec- 
tion service in 5 ounce tins, f.o.b. can- 


nery—$3.60 per dozen for broken; $4.00 
for small; $4.35 for medium; $4.75 for 
large and $5.00 for jumbo. 


Canned under Government inspection 
in 5 ounce tins, f.o.b. cannery—$3.45 per 
dozen for broken; $3.75 for small; $4.10 
for medium; $4.50 for large and $4.80 
for jumbo. 

In 7 ounce tins, f.o.b. cannery—$5.75 
per dozen for medium; $6.30 for large 
and $6.75 for jumbo. 


Landings of shrimp for the week end- 
ing February 24, 1950 were: Louisiana 
2,943 barrels, including 709 barrels for 
canning; Mississippi 596 barrels, includ- 
ing 156 barrels for canning; Alabama 29 
barrels; Florida (Apalachicola) 226 bar- 
rels; and Texas 2,621 barrels. 


The canneries in Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and Alabama reported that 4,538 
standard cases of shrimp were canned 
during the week ending February 25, 
1950, which brought the pack for the 
season to 578,536 standard cases. 


OYSTERS—tThe production of oysters 
has moved very satisfactory so far this 
season and although the demand for raw 
oysters slacked up considerably in the 
last month on account of the hot weather, 
yet the canneries have been kept pretty 
busy. 


CALENDAR OF 


MARCH 13-17, 1950— Short Course 
for Cannery Fieldmen, Wisconsin Can- 
ners Association, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison, Wis. 


MARCH 20-21, 1950 — Annual Meet- 
ing, Canners League of California, Santa 
Barbara, Calif. 


MARCH 22-24, 1950—Annual Spring 
Meeting and Short Course, Tri-State 
Packers Association, Lord Baltimore 
Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 

APRIL 4, 1950 — Sanitation Confer- 
ence, New York State Canners, Jordan 


Hall, Geneva Experiment Station, Gen- 
eva, N. Y. 


APRIL 5, 1950— Sanitation Confer- 
ence, New York State Canners, Chinese 
Room, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 


APRIL 20, 1950—Spring Meeting, In- 
diana Canners Association, Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


MAY 4, 1950—Spring Meeting, Ozark 
Canners Association, Colonial Hotel, 
Springfield, Mo. 


MAY 17-10, 1950—40th Annual Con- 
vention, Flavoring Extract Manufactur- 
ers Association of America, Traymore 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 
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EVENTS 


MAY 11-13, 1950—Annual Convention, 
Mayonnaise & Salad Dressing Manufac- 
turers Association, Stevens Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


MAY 14-18, 1950 — Annual Conven- 
tion, Super Market Institute, Chicago, 
Ill. 


MAY 21-24, 1950—Annual Convention, 
American Spice Trade Association, 
Shawnee Inn, Shawnee-on-the-Delaware, 
Pa. 


MAY 21-26, 1950—Decennial Confer- 
ence, Institute of Food Technologists, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, III. 


MAY 24-26, 1950— Annual Meeting, 
Central Atlantic States Association of 
Food & Drug Officials, Chalfont Hotel, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

JUNE 5-7, 1950—Annual Spring Con- 
ference, Label Manufacturers National 
Association, Williamsburg Inn, Williams- 
burg, Va. 


JUNE 12-30, 1950—Food Technology 
School, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cambridge, Mass. 

JUNE 29-JULY 1, 1950 — Midyear 
Meeting, Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va. 
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Landings of oysters for the week end- 
ing February 24, 1950 were: Louisiana 
20,016 barrels, including 17,005 barrels 
for canning; Mississippi 14,569 barrels 
for canning; Alabama 4,734 barrels, in- 
cluding 4,335 barrels for canning; Flor- 
ida (Apalachicola) 195 barrels; and 
Texas 364 barrels. 


The 32 canneries in Louisiana, Missi- 
sippi and Alabama canning oysters re- 
ported that 19,952 standard cases of oys- 
ters were canned during the week end- 
ing February 25, 1950, which brought 
the pack for the season to 132,749 stand- 
ard cases. 


The weather turned off cold last week 
and as we have had rain and strong 
winds the last five days, this may cur- 
tail production. 


HARD CRABS—The warm weather 
that we have had for over a month 
brought out a good many crabs. 


Landings of crabs for the week ending 
February 24, 1950 were: Louisiana 21,- 
990 pounds hard crabs and 1,092 pounds 
crab meat; Mississippi 9,300 pounds 
hard crabs and 1,401 pounds crab meat; 
Alabama 1,400 pounds hard crabs and 
136 pounds crab meat and Florida (Apa- 
lachicola) 52,240 pounds hard crabs and 
7,220 pounds crab meat. 


Crabs are a hot weather crustacean 
and they disappear in cold weather. 


PREPARE FOR INSECTS 


With infestations of three major in- 
sect pests expected to exceed the inten- 
sity of 1949 outbreaks, the Agricultural 
Chemical Industry urges farmers and 
growers to review their control pro- 
grams, and place at least a partial order 
for their anticipated needs. . 

The boll weevil, European corn borer, 
and grasshopper are the three major in- 
sects expected in greater numbers by 
entomologists of the Bureau of Entomol- 
ogy and Plant Quarantine, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Reasons for the 
anticipated heavy outbreaks are the mild 
winter over much of the country so far 
this year, and the heavy population of 
the insects last year. 

“Many progressive growers have come 
to look upon the practice of early order- 
ing as insurance,” according to Lea S. 
Hitchner, Executive-Secretary, National 
Agricultual Chemicals Association. ‘“In- 
dustry has geared its production to meet 
the requirements for this year’s control 
program, and is making available to 
farmers and growers the widest range 
of chemicals in history. Supplies are 
expected to be ample to meet require- 
ments; however, to insure adequate 
quantities of a given chemical, at least a 
partial order should be made in advance 
of the insect season,” he said. 


Considerable attention is being given 
the varying conditions under which in- 
sects occur and must be controlled. This 
is one reason for the wide range of prod- 
ucts available today, and a contributing 
factor to the vast progress made in in- 
sect control. 


DEWEY & ALMY MAKES 
FAVORABLE FINANCIAL REPORT 


A strengthening of the financial con- 
dition of the Dewey and Almy Chemical 
Company, in which cash and government 
securities rose from $933,589 to $2,098,- 
221, is noted in the company’s annual re- 
port for 1949 which was mailed to stock- 
holders over last weekend. 


The company earlier (February 15) 
reported record earnings of $976,493, an 
increase of 39 percent over 1948, on sales 
of $16,297,002, which were three percent 
higher than 1948 and marked the seventh 
consecutive year in which sales have ex- 
ceeded any previous year. Profit before 
taxes was $1,611,493. 


In his report for the directors, Brad- 
ley Dewey, president of the company, 
stated that working capital in the year 
increased from $3,696,587 to $5,016,805. 
Of the increase, $1,100,000 resulted from 
a long-term loan repayable in ten equal 
annual installments beginning in 1953. 


TOMATO BASKETS 


Our machine made % Tomato Field Baskets 
with Keg or Veneer top hoop and Galvanized 
Metal or Wood Veneer bottom hoop are the 
best quality we have made in our 55 years of 
basket making. 


Plastex Treatment 


= We are equipped to supply 


PLASTEX HAMPER 


flat sour bacteria in toma- 
toes and to lengthen the 
useful life of hampers. 


Write for Full Information 


5/8 Tomato Field Basket 


Fianters Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
Portsmouth Virginia 


your baskets treated with - 


SOLUTION to help control © 


Shippers of 
CANNED FOODS 
FROZEN FOODS 

HERE’S A TRUCKING SERVICE 


You Will Welcome! 
NO DELAY e NO TRANSFERS 


We can serve you from Points in New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware and Virginia to the 
Entire States of North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
and Florida. 


SERVICE TRUCKING COMPANY, INC. 


Home Office: 
Federalsburg, Maryland 


2151 PHONE 5101 


TERMINALS—Baltimore, Md.-BRoadway 1239 Newark, N. J.-Bigelow 21360 
In addition to the above we serve the Canned Foods Industry 
on the Delmarva Peninsula to the entire States of Virginia, 
Maryland, Delaware, Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Ohio, and West 
Virginia. 


Write or Call for Rates or any Further Information you may Require. 
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GRADUATES READY 
(Continued from page 10) 


Donald D. Sanford, age 26, married, 
one child, 8936 S.W. 8th, Portland. Edu- 
cation—Option in Quality Control. Sup- 
porting work in Chemistry, Bacteriol- 
ogy, and Business Administration. Fx- 
perience—1 summer, Libby, McNeill and 
Libby; 1 summer, Production and Mar- 
keting Adm.; 3% years, U. S. Army Air 
Force. Available—January, 1950. 


James R. Shoenhard, age 25, married, 
one child, 406 S. 15th Street. Education 
—Option in Production and Quality Con- 
trol. Supporting work in Chemistry and 
Business. Experience—2 summers, Keene 
Canning Co., Freeport, Illinois; 1 sum- 
mer, Birds Eye-Snider, Hillsboro; 2% 
years U. S. Army Air Force. Available 
—June, 1950. 


Herbert V. Smith, age 32, married, 
one child, Apt. 272A, Mall Apts. Educa- 
tion—Option in Field Work. Supporting 
work in Horticulture, Science, and Busi- 
ness. Experience—1 summer, Calif. 
Packing Corp., Salem; 1 summer, Hunt 
Foods, Inc., Salem; 7 years, vegetable, 
fruit, and general farm experience, Cali- 
fornia and Oregon; 4 years, U. S. Army 
Air Force. Available—March, 1950. 


Charles Ramzi Stino, age 32, married, 
one child, 231 Kings Road. Education— 


B.S. Degree in Agriculture, Fouad 1st 
Univ., Cairo, Egypt. M.S. Degree in 
Food Technology, Minor in Biochemistry, 
OSC. Working on Ph.D., Major in Food 
Technology, Minors in Biochemistry and 
Ag. Chemistry. Experience —4 years, 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Fouad 
lst University, Cairo; 3 years, Food 
Technology Department, Fouad 1st Univ. 
Available—June, 1950. 


William K. Strong, age 25, married, 
one child, 300 N. 25th Street. Education 
—Option in Research. Supporting work 
in Chemistry, Mathematics, and Science. 
Experience — 3 months, Lundy’s Cheese 
Factory, Myrtle Point; 2 months, Coos 
River Farmers’ Coop; 1 summer, Eugene 
Fruit Growers Assn.; 3 years, U. S. 
Navy. Available—June, 1950. 


Francis L. Summers, age 22, single, 
2111 Harrison Street. Education—Op- 
tion in Quality Control and Sales. Sup- 
porting work in Science, Social Science, 
and Business Administration. Experi- 
ence—1 summer, Producton and Market- 
ing Adm.; 2 summers, N.W. Packing 
Co.; 1 summer, Terminal Ice and Cold 
Storage; 3 years, 30th Ave. Theater, all 
in Portland; 1% years, U. S. Navy. 
Available—June, 1950. 


Wilfrid Allan Walker, age 26, mar- 
ried, Food Technology Department. Edu- 
cation—B.Se., Arts and Science, Univer- 


sity of Alberta, Edmonton, Canada, 
M.S., Food Technology, Minor in Busi- 
ness, OSC. Experience—1 summer, Fish- 
eries Research Board of Canada, 20 
months, Westminster Canners, Ltd., New 
Westminster, B. C.; 5 months, Flotill 
Products, Ine., Stockton, Calif.; 14 
months, Royal Navy Fleet Air Arm. 
Available—June, 1950. 


Harold E. J. Wehtje, age 24, married, 
Avondale Apts., No. 18. Education—Op- 
tion in Production. Supporting work in 
Science, Business Administration and 
Social Science. Hxperience—5 summers, 
Utah Canning Co., Freewater; 2 sum- 
mers, Pendleton Canning and Frozen 
Food Co.; 2 years, U. S. Navy. Avail- 
able—June, 1950. 


Austin H. Wilson, Jr., age 26, mar- 
ried, 443 N. 2nd Street. Education—Op- 
tion in Quality Control. Supporting work 
in Chemistry, Mathematics and Business. 
Experience—4 years, Terminal Ice and 
Cold Storage Co., Salem; 3 years, U. S. 
Army. Available—June, 1950. 


Karl F. Wojahn, age 23, single, 139 N. 
14th Street. Education—Option in Pro- 
duction. Supporting work in Science, 
Business Administration and Social Sci- 
ence. Experience—2 summers, Hudson- 
Duncan, Forest Grove; 2 years, U. S, 
Navy. Available—March, 1950. 


The Seventh Edition of 


“Every 
Canner 
should 
have a 
copy of 
this 
work”’ 


Postage 
Prepaid 


$10 


Remi- 


With 
Order 


BALTIMORE 2, 


tance to proper methods of canning. 


A complete, practical and up-to-date canners’ text- 
book, answering any questions that may arise relative 


It covers every phase 


of processing vegetables, fruits, fish, meats, soups, 
preserves, jellies, sauces, etc. 


Published By 


THE CANNING TRADE 


The Canned Foods Authority 
20S.GAY STREET 


MARYLAND 
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